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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF COLUMBUS. 


Among the important characters that have figured 
on the grand theatre of action, Christopher Colum- 
bus holds a distinguished rank. A man of obscure 
birth, without fortune, and, we might say, without 
friends, he rose by the energies of his own mind, and 
in the progress of his career, drew after him the won- 
der and admiration of the world. Whether we con- 
template his character as exhibited in the greatness 
and boldness of his enterprizes, or in surmounting 
the many obstacles he had to encounter, we are 
equally impressed with a'sense of the superiority of 
his talents. In whatever situation he was placed, 
he exhibited a mind truly noble ; a mind that never 
shrunk from danger, or swerved from its purpose— 
but rose superior to all opposition. With a penetra- 
tion and discernment that mocked defeat, he looked 
at the map of the globe, and pronounced it to be 
wanting. He said, ‘it is but one end of the scale ; 
I will seek the other.” And after having sketched 
his plan with great accuracy—with a perseverance 
and hardihood seldom equalled, he succeeded in 
raising to the view of an astonished world, as it were, 
from amid the waves, a new hemisphere. He seems, 
indeed, to have been expressly designed by Provi- 
dence to accomplish what no other genius could 
have suggested, no other spirit could have dar- 
ed. 

Whatever may have been the motives of his con- 
duct, ifwe judge from the view which history has given 
us of his character, they appear to have been the ef- 
fect of pure philanthropy and genuine benevolence. 
Yet pure as his motives seem to have been, he adds 
one to many examples of the calumny and persecu- 
tion that have followed a life of the greatest inno- 
cence and usefulness. 

R. L. P. 





THE TRANSPORT. 

The great eye of day was wide open, and a joyful 
light filled the air, heaven and ocean. The marbled 
clouds lay motionless far and wide over the deep 
blue sky, and all memory of storm and hurricane had 
vanished from the magnificence of that immense 
calm. There was but a gentle fluctuation on the 
deep, and the sea-birds floated steadily there, or dip- 
ped their wings for a moment in the wreathed foam, 
and again wheeled sportively away into the sun- 
shine. One ship—only one single ship—was within 
the encircling horizon, and she had laid there as if 
at anchor since the morning light ; for although all 
her sails were set, scarcely a wandering breeze 
touched her canvass, and her flags hung dead on 
staff and at peak, or lifted themselves uncertainly up 
at intervals, and then sunk again into motionless re- 
pose. The crew paced not her deck, forthey knew 
that no breeze would come, till after meridian—and 
it was the Sabbath day. 

A small congregation were singing praises to God 
in that chapel, which rested almost as quietly on the 
sea, as the house of worship in which they had been 
used to pray, then rested far off on a foundation of 
rock in a green valley of their forsaken Scotland.— 
They were emigrants, nor hoped ever again to see 
the mists of their native mountains. But, as they 
heard the voice of their psalm, each singer half for- 
got that it blended with the sound of the sea, and al- 
most believed himself sitting in the kirk of his own 
beloved parish. But hundreds of billowy leagues 
intervened bétween them and the little tinkling bell 
that was now tolling their happier friends to the qui- 
et house of God. 

And now an old grey-headed man rose to pray, 
and held up his withered hand in fervent supplica- 
tion for all around, whom, in good truth, he called 
his children ; for three generations were with the 
patriarchs in that tabernacle. There, in one group, 
were husbands and wives standing together in awe 
of Him who held the deep in the hollow of his hand; 
there, vouths and maidens, linked together by the 
feeling of the same destiny, some of them perhaps 
hoping, when they reached the shore, to lay heads 
on one pillow ; there, children, hand in hand, happy 
in the wonders of the ocean ; and there, mere infants 
smiling on the sunny deck, and unconscious of the 
meaning of hymn or prayer. 

A low, confined, growling noise was heard strug- 
gling beneath the deck ; and a sailor called, with a 
loud voice— 

** Fire ! fire ! the ship’s on fire !” 

Holy words died on the prayer’s tongue : the con- 
gregation fell asunder; and pale faces, wild eyes, 
groans, shrieks, and outcries, rent the silence of the 
lonesome sea. No one, for a while, knew the other, 
as all were hurried as in a whirlwind up and down the 
ship. A dismal heat, all unlike the warmth of that 
beautiful sun, came stifling on every breath. Moth- 
ers, Who in the first terror had shuddered but for 





themselves, now clasped their infants to their breasts 
and lifted up their eyes to heaven. Bold, brave men 
grew white as ashes; and-hands, strengthened by 
toil and storm, trembled like the aspen leaf. 

** Gone, gone ; we are all gone!” was the cry ; 
yet no one knew whence that cry came ; and men 
glared reproachfully on each other’s countenances, 
and strove to keep down the audible beating of their 
own hearts. The desperate love of life drove them 
instinctively to their stations, and the water was 
poured, as by strength of giants, down among the 
smouldering flames, but the devouring element roar- 
ed up into the air, and deck, masts, sails and shrouds 
were one cracking and hissing sheet of fire. 

** Let down the boat !” was now the yell of hoarse 
voices, and in an instant she was filled with life.— 
There was frantic leaping into the sea ; and.all who 
were fast drowning, moved convulsively towards that 
little ark. Some sunk down at once into oblivion ; 
some grasped at nothing with their disappearing 
hands ; some seized in vain unquenched pieces of 
the fiery wreck ; some would fain have saved a 
friend almost in the last agonies ; and some, strong 
in a savage despair, tore from the clenched fingers 
that would have dragged them down, and forgot, in 
fear, both love and pity. 

Enveloped in flames and smoke, yet insensible as 
a corps to the burning, a frantic mother flung down 
her babe among the crew; and, as it fell among 
the upward oars, unharmed, she shrieked out a prayer 
of thanksgiving. 

**Go, husband, go; forI am content to die.”— 
**Oh ! live, live, my husband, for our darling Wil- 
ly’s sake.” 

But, in the prime of life, and with bis manly bo- 
som full of health and hope, the husband looked but 
for a moment, till he saw his child was safe, and then, 
taking his young wife in his arms, sat down beneath 
the burning fragments of the sail, with the rest that 
were resigned, never more to rise up till the sound 
of the last trumpet, when the faithful and the afflict- 
ed shall be raised to breathe, forever, empyrean 
air. 

THE LOVERS : 
GEORGE AYERS AND HELEN. GRAHAM. 
“Oh! there are few on earth’s lone waste can say, 
That sorrow hath not been their portion here.” 

It was a fine autumnal day—the wind was sighing 
through the half-faded foliage of the trees—the yel- 
low leaves were dropping upon the, ground, and 
whirling in gentle eddies ; and the songsters of the 
wood were sighing their requiem over the faded 
year, that I took the ‘Amboy Road,” leading to 
Benton Valley, for the purpose of visiting a young 
and amiable school companion, whose parents resid- 
ed in that beautiful and picturesque village. 

I need not attempt to describe the joy I felt when, 
mounted on “ Old Gray,” 1 proceeded on my de- 
lightful journey to yisit one from whom I had parted 
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a short time before at school. The vacation had ! 
seemed almost an age—we were about to meet, and 
the “ beautiful valley,” whose attractions my friend 
had dwelt upon with so much enthusiasm, lay be- 
yond the hill, whose summit, at some distance before 
me, seemed blended with the golden clouds of the 
morning, that stretched themselves far away into the 
blue horizon above it. 

Just as the sun was going down, I began to pass 
the low, white and neat dwellings of Benton Valley. 
Although it was my first visit, I found the mansion of 
the Barlows without enquiry, for my friend had given 
me such a detailed account of every thing about his 
father’s residence, that it was not easily to be mis- 
taken. I was welcomed into the hall by James Bar- 
low, with a hearty shake of the hand ; was made ac- 
quainted with his parents, brothers and sisters, who 
all seemed to partake of the joy which my amiable 
friend manifested at my arrival. 

We were seated around the parlor fire, engaged 
in an earnest fefe-a-tete, when a man entered, leading 
in a little boy, weeping, and dripping with water.— 
He presented him to Mrs. Barlow, observing— 

** Henry has been trying to pick up some pears 
upon the bank of the brook, but in endeavoring to 
reach them he has paid dearly for his pains, and—”’ 

“ Yes (said little Henry Barlow, interrupting him, 
as he wiped his eyes,) I did fall into the water ; but 
John has pulled me out, and Ido not care now; I 
am going to give him the half crown papa gave me 
the other day—I know papa will let me.” 

The good old gardner thanked the grateful boy, 
and told him he might keep his half crown; but 
Henry insisted that it was his ; and when his father 
came in and had learned the circumstances, to the 
great joy of little Henry, he made no objection to 
the kind expression of his son’s gratitude, at the same 
time giving him ample evidence of his own satisfac- 
tion. 

When the gardner had retired, and Henry, dressed 
in dry clothes, was playing with the cat, on a stool 
at his mother’s feet, James observed— 

“It makes me think of that story of “Tar Lov- 
zas”—George Ayers and Helen Graham. Papa, will 
you tell us that story this evening ?” 

The old gentleman hesitated, and declined. But 
after some farther solicitation, for which it was evi- 
dent he was waiting, he related the following affec- 
ting tale : 

It is about twenty years since, that Mr. Ayers 
left the city of Philadelphia, and came to reside in 
Benton Valley. His family consisted of one son and 
4wo daughters. George Ayers was about twenty 
years of age—an engaging and lively youth—of pol- 
ished manners, and possessed of an excellent educa- 
tion. He was the pride of his parents, and soon be- 
came the delight of the circle in which he moved, 
and was looked up to by his associates as a kind of 
oracle. Although having spent his early days in the 
city, he despised not the simple inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, but was on terms of the purest friendship with 

each and évery one of them. 

Among his companions, was Helen Graham, the 
only child of a widow, whose husband had died a 
few years previous to the removal of Mr. Ayers to 


self and daughter comfortably with the products of a 
farm which her husband had left her, and which she 
rented to a neighbor. Herdaughter was the most 
affectionate and amiable gial Ihave ever known.— 
She was refined and handsome. Her slender form 
contrasted well with her light and graceful move- 
ment ; her hair was of a dark auburn, which she suf- 
fered to fall in playful ringlets over her snowy neck 
and bosom. I can remember her mild, hazle eye, 
and her blooming cheek. But the eye that once 
beamed such innocence—the cheek that bespoke the 
reign of health—are in the “ grave’s forgetfulness” 
—in the tomb ! 

An affection grew up between George and Helen, 
of the most sincere, ardent and devoted kind. They 
loved—alike devoid of deceit or coquetry, Helen 
gave an answering return to his declarations—the 
reciprocal answer of an innocent and holy attach- 
ment. In the calm summer evenings they were 
wandering ‘‘arm-in-arm,” through the groves and 
meadows, two happy beings as were ever blessed 
with each other’s love. I have often intercepted 
them in their rambles of a still evening, when the 
moon was shining, and the nightengale singing in 
their path. They loved Nature—and the sequester- 
ed grove, the murmuring stream, and the lonely hill- 
side, were the witnesses of their mutual pledges of 
fidelity. 

Would that I could thus continue—that I could 
paint their-pure affection as having been a sure pre- 
sage of after bliss. But fate had destined that it 
should be otherwise. At an evening party, at a 
dwelling across the stream which runs through the 
** Long Meadows,” Helen Graham, in company with 
her youthful associates, was present. George had 
promised to be there at sun-set. It was now seven 
o’clock, and all the young people of the village, ex- 
cept George, had assembled, and were tripping, 
with light hearts, in the mazy dance. Helen declin- 
ed dancing several times, and she scarcely dared 
think why, lest her countenance should be an index 
of what was passing inher mind. She did not par- 
take of the joy with which the rest were animated ; 
and although at intervals, when rallied by her com- 
panions to shake off the gloom with which she was 
enshrouded, she appeared gay, yet she soon relapsed 
again into still deeper depression. She was alone 
without George, for he was “all her life.” His 
promises, his declarations, which had once given her 
so much delight, now passed in sad review before 
her; for the present disappvuintment, although trifling 
in itself, filled her with painful apprehensions. 

The company separated at an early hour. Helen 
was attended home by a young gentleman who was 
at the party, and immediately retired to her chamber. 
In the morning she arose from the bed on which she 
had passed a sleepless night, and repaired to Mr. 
Ayers, to enquire after George. They informed her 
that he was last seen in the foot-path leading across 
the Long Meadows, on his way to attend the party. 
With an aching heart, Helen told them he had not 
been there—that she had staid until the company 
had broken up, and he had not then arrived ; and 
that she had supposed he was unwell, or some acci- 
dent had detained him. This was sad intelligence 





member, The servants were sent otit to search in 
different directions ; the old gentleman took the by- 
path, along which George was last seen walking “the 
preceding evening. When he came to tht bridge, 
which crossed a rapid but narrow stream that ran 
through the meadows, he observed his hat floating 
around in an eddy near the shore. He immediately 
hallooed to, and collected the servants, and directed 
them to search on either bank, while he himself 
looked for his son with all the frightened eagerness 
of a fond father. 

At last he found him—he was dead! He. was 
drawn out of the water and laid upon the green bank 
along which he had so often sportingly walked with 
his adored Helen. He had, probably, the night be- 
fore, been indulging in anticipations of future happi- 
ness when he reached the bridge. From the ap- 
pearance of his hat, being near it, it was evident he 
had made an unfortunate step, and was precipitated 
into the rapid stream. ‘There was no friendly arm 
to rescue ; no kind ear to listen to his cries, as he 
was borne away by the current! The cascade, at 
a short distance below the place of his fall, poured 
his requiem on the ‘‘ dull ear of night.” He perish- 
ed—his last breath wes drawn, as he lay entangled 
in some drift-wood which had caught bis exausted 
frame. 

The sun shone out in all-his glory—the dew was 
rising in vapours from the teeming earth, when the 
litter of green boughs, on which lay the remains, 
(lovely even in death,) of George Ayers, was con- 
veyed into the yard before the door of his afflicted 
father. His sisters, who had been watching with in- 
tense interest, at the window, uttered a faint shriek 
as they rushed from the house to look upon. the 
corpse of their dead brother. Next came the moth- 
er ; and fixing her eyes upon the dark purple of that 
once blooming cheek, dropped insensible by the side 
of her husband. Last came the lovely Ellen, ac- 
companing her aged mother. Pen cannot describe 
the scene of anguish which ensued. There were old 
and young bending over the body, down whose 
cheeks stole the tribute of grief and of love. Helen 
was conveyed home in a state of insanity. The moth- 
er revived, but revived only to fall into still more se- 
vere fits of distress, when the heart-rending scene 
again burst in all its horrours upon her wildered vis- 


ion. 


aw * * * * ’* 

The next day the last remains of George Ayers 
were interred in the village church yard. He was 
followed to the grave by a numerous concourse of 
afflicted friends and connexions. Beauty dropped 
the tear of grief upon the green turf which rested 
lightly on his bosom ; and the sorrow which was de- 
picted on the countenances of all present, showed 
how much he had been beloved, and now how much 
lamented by the inhabitants of Benton Valley. 

Helen continued gradually to recover from her de- 
lirium—but 

“ Grief had made bleak the rose on her cheek, 
And turn’d it to deadly white—” 
and those who saw her altered mein, her dim and 
sunken eye, knew too well that the brightest of her 
days had passed—that the light heart of innocence 








Benton Valley. She had managed to support her- 


to the family of which George was such an endeared 


and truth had been made to bleed by the shafts of 
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affliction. She would sit for hours on the white seat 
by the door’s side, and cull the flowers to place in 
the neglected ringlets of her beautiful hair. Hers 
was the “secret grief which eats the soul,” and it 
preyed like a deadly consumption upon her tender 
frame. Her mother saw all this. She beheld her 
whom she had fondly expected to be the prop of her 
declining years, sinking hke the flowes nipped by 
the rude autumn blast, and felt that she was soon 
to be left childless. 

One morning, Helen was seated at the window ; 
it was a mild summer morning ; her mother was wa- 
tering the flowers and vines, which formed a green 
canopy over the window, and on which, now and 
then, a little songster would perch, and then dart 
away again into the pure and cloudless sky. Helen 
observed her, and said—** Mother, you will take care 
of these roses and these pinks, when I am sleeping 
in the church-yard. I shall soon join George ; I shall 
not live to see these vines decay, or these roses fade. 
I shall die, and yon will svon have no child to smooth 
the path of age ; no Helen to love or to protect.— 
But do not weep for me when I am gone, for I shall 
find happiness in heaven—peace in the grave.” 

The old lady, though she felt it to be too true, 
still stroye to make her forget the past—but in vain. 
She continued gradually to decline, and one even- 
ing was found reclining gently against a tree in the 
garden, with a nosegay of roses in her hand ; a sweet 
smile rested on her pale features ; but she was nev- 
er to smile again, for the destroyer had laid youth 
and beauty low—Helen Graham was dead ! 

Widow Graham trusted in God. He had afflic- 
ted her, but she still felt resigned to his will; al- 
though to think on the dark days of her adversity, 
were almost to break the tender chords of her exist- 
ence. She could be seen at the close of the day 
Jeaning on the little gate before her door, gazing 
around with a vacant and unearthly look. Those 
passing by her cast a friendly look, and tried to com- 
fort her broken spirit. But she needed it not at 
their hands. Although there were times when her 
afflictions almost overcame her, yet that consolation 
and support which the true Christian always finds in 
religion, proved the balm of peace to the lonely 
widow Graham. 

She died a few years after, and was laid by the 
side of her daughter. Mr. Ayers, with his family, 
removed from the scene of his son’s untimely fate to 
the western part of the State of Ohio. Although 
many years have elapsed since the circumstances I 
have briefly detailed occurred, yet there are few in 
Benton Valley who have forgotten the sorrow that 
was felt at the unhappy fate of “‘ ‘Taz Lovers.’ ” 

Thus ended the story. I have often since visited 
Benton Valley, and always tarry at the little church- 
yard to look upon the flowers which affection has 
caused to be planted over the remains of the unfor- 
tunate lovers—George Ayers and Helen Graham. 

L——-. 
AN EXCEPTION TO A GOOD RULE. 

A gentleman who had the ill fate to have a son 
very weak in his intellects, was continually recom- 
mending silence as the best method of hiding his 
imperfections. Itso happened that the father took 





his sen to an entertainment, and for want of room to 
set together, they were obliged to take separate 
seats. After dinner, two gentlemen, opposite the 
son, differed in opinion upon a subject they were 
discoursing about, and rather than have any serious 
dispute, they agreed to leave it to the gentleman 
opposite them—they then stated the case, and desir- 
ed his opinion ; the son was silent ; they waited a lit- 
tle longer, and then desired him to decide ; still he 
kept silent ; the gentleman, looking steadfastly at 
him, exclaimed, * Why, the fellow’s a fool !” Upon 
which, the son started up, and called out, “ Father, 
Father, they have found me out.” 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
MY GRAVE. 
Let not the sculptur’d marble tell 
Where cold and sad I sleep, 
But there let friendship love to dwell 
And fond affection weep : 
For friendship’s tear, 
Sincere and firm, 
To me ’s more dear 
Than stori’d urn. 


Oh ! let my lowly bed be made 
Beneath the Cypress gloom, 
That it may cast its sombre shade 
Upon my humble tomb : 

And let the rill 
In passing by, 
So soft and still, 
My Mewm’ry sigh. 


The only monument I crave, 
When life is o’er with me, 
Is one white stone upon my grave, 
Inscrib’d to “C. L. T.” 
And let it tell 
To passers by— 
Consider well, 
Thou, too, must die, 


LONELY DELL. 


There is a wild and lonely dell, 

Where sweetly sighs the evening breeze ; 
Where singing birds delight to dwell, 

And build their nests among the trees. 


And, Oh ! Tlove, at evenmg hour, 

Far from the haunts of men to stray : 
There, in that rose-encirled bower, 

To calmly dream the hours away. 


There is an eye—my bosom swells 





With passion, when I meet its gaze ; 


Unconscious of the tule it tells, 
Yet lost in love’s bewildering maze. 


Oh! would that eye, that bright dark eye, 
On me one moment kindly beam ; 
Far from the lonely dell ’'d fly— 
In solitude no longer dream. 
G. W. P. 


[What more interesting object of contemplation is 
there than the human skull ? Shakspeare and Lord 
Byron have touched it with the hand of masters ; and 
who, that possesses any of the tender feelings of 
mankind, can peruse the following verses, on that 
subject, but to admire them ?] 


ADDRESS, 
Inscribed under a Lady’s skull, in a Gentleman’s gar- 
den in England. 


Blush not, ye fair, to own me—but be wise, 
Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes : 

Fame says, (and fame alone can tell how true, ) 
I—once—was lovely, and beloved like you. 


Where are my vot’ries—where my flatt’rers now ’ 
Fled, with the subject of each lover’s vow ; 
Adieu, the rose’s red and lily’s white ; 

Adieu, those eyes that made the darkness light : 
No more, alas ! those coral lips are seen, 

Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 


‘Turn from your mitror—and behold in me 

At once, what thousands can’t or dare not see ! 
Unvarnish’d, I the real truth impart ; 

Nor here am plac’d but to direct the heart. 
Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe, 

The grave may terrify, but can’t deceive. 


On beauty’s fragile base no more depend ; 

Here, youth and pleasure, age and sorrow end ; 
Here, drops the mask—here, shuts the final scene ; 
Nor differs grave three-score from gay fifteen : 

All press alike to that same goal—the tomb, 
Where wrinkled Laura smiles at Chloe’s bloom. 


When coxcombs fitter, and when. fools adore, 


| Here learn the lesson, to.be.vain ne more ; 


Yet virtue still against decay can.arm, 
And even lend mortality a charm. 


TO A ROBIN. 

[The following beautiful stanzas was written, on 
finding a Robin, which had been shot after having 
sought shelter, in the city of New-York, during a 
snow storm in April, by James B. Sheys. ] 


Poor little bird! with dewy breast, 
No more at early dawn thou’lt sing ; 
Forever thou art laid at rest 
Among the infant blooms of spring ! 


Far colder than this chilling snow, 

The coward heart that wrought thee wrong, 
Unnoticed, may it never know 

The wealth of name, the bliss of song. 


Affrighted from the woodland scene, 
Thou cam’st, amid the howling storm ; 
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But tyrant man refus’d to screen 
A harmless Robin’s shuddering form. 


Thou cam’st, a trembling stranger here, 
But cruel man thy claims denied : 

Oh ! could one warm, unfeigning tear, 
Restore the song thy skill supplied-= 


Again, gay, wandering through the grove, 
On airy pinion, tenderly 

Would pour thy gentle notes of love 
To simple nature, wild and free : 


Again thy purple plumage bright 
Would glitter in the cloudless beam, 
As whistling, sporting, fluttering, light 
Thou dipp’d the lucid, rippling stream. 


Ah! now, sweet, winning bird, no more 
Thy lay the genial breast shall charm : 

And thou art bless’d—for now is o’er 
Each freezing storm, cach harsh alarm ! 


But when, ’neath summer’s glow, the rills 
In lighted ripples wildly play ; 

Thy lone mate, on her native hills, 
In pain shall breathe life’s last away. 


The morning mist may gaily roll, 

Yet love no more thy song shall hear : 
Who, feeling an immortal soul, 

Could dare rob heav’n of one so dear ? 


For, when the children of the fields, 

The guiltless birds, their anthem raise, 
The sweetest choir Creation yields, 

Then hymns the great Creator’s praise. 


And surely nature never blest 
The dull, cold wretch, that would not save, 
Nor bid her bright flowers wrap thy breast, 
At once.an off ring and a grave. 


Thou harmless wand’rer of the grove, 
I scatter her wild blooms o’er thee, 

And think the hand of weeping love 
Shrines unoffending infancy. 


Oh ! thus the child of genius falls, 
Thus virtue’s lonely orphan dies ! 

But seldom one their worth recalls 
Where innocence or beauty lies. 


Thus hunted merit, rudely cast 

Mid life’s unpitying storms to roam : 
Goes friendless on—and finds, at last, 

In dark, damp earth, .a peaceful home / 


TO MISS ’ 
On her requesting the author to write a poetical effusion. 
When beauty commands us to awaken the lyre, 
Oh, cold must the heart be which will not obey ; 


And dull be the strings she cannot inspire, 
Which wake not to music when she lists to the lay. 





For the bright enchantments that around her all lie, 
From the poet and bard have their sweetest strains 
won; 
r.ven dullness itself, by a glance from her eye, 
Will smile like the valley at the beam of the sun. 





_ 





== See 
But, lady, e’en wie can never beguile, _ 
A strain that is pleasing from a heart that i is dead ; 
Nor awaken to joy by her love-kindling smile . 
One whose fondest hopes forever have fled. 


One who in the gaiety and fervour of youth, 

Never dreaming of troubles and woes then afar, 
Gave his heart at the altar of beauty, in sooth, 

And swore love was his motto and beauty his star. 


And who, when he view’d life’s wide sea before him, 
Look’d proudly to that star and call’d it his own— 
But sigh’d when it sunk, as a dark cloud came o’er 
him, 
And found he must battle with the billows alone. 


Then, lady, oh ! spare him, and let him complain, 
In sorrow allow him to awaken the tone 

Of a lyre that no more shall sound a glad strain, 
Nor e’en sooth, alas! any heart but his own. 
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looking man, witha sunburnt complexion, and a 
large Roman nose. “The Marquis of Anglesey, who 
lost a leg at Waterloo, is a most interesting looking 
man, with a handsome face and commanding figure. 
Thomas Moore, the poet, is a squat, funny looking, 
short-sighted little man. Miss Edgeworth is a very 
ugly little woman, whose squeaking voice is the an- 
noyance of every company she honors with her pres- 
ence. Edward Irving, the Caledonian preacher, is 
tall and thin, squints excessively, wears his hair and 
beard long, which are very black. Mr. Brougham 
is thin and dark complexioned. His features are dis- 
turbed incessantly by a paralytic motion, which 
crosses his face and draws up his nose. He goes 
through the city very meanly dressed, passing from 
court to court with his bag of briefs in his hand, with 
a quick and careless step. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication of **Romeo”’ shall have a 
place in ovr next. Several other favors shall be at- 
tended to «s soon as convenient. 








NEW PAPER. 
The celebrated Dr. Percival has issued a Prospec- 
tus for the publication of a weekly literary paper, in 
Boston. 


SUPERSTITION. 

On the occurrence of a late eclipse of the sun, vis- 
ible in the holy city of Benaries, in Hindostan, a 
great concourse of Hindoos assembled at the Moo- 
neekurnika Ghaut, for the purpose of bathing, ac- 
cording to custom in such cases, when the crowd was 
so great, that furly-one persons were squeezed to death. 

CLOSE SHAVING. 

Near Washington, Ken. Mr. Isaac Middleton, who 
had taken shelter under atrec, was struck by light- 
ning—all his clothes. were torn to “lint,” and scat- 
tered. Nothing was left on his person but the waist- 
band of his pantaloons. Mr. M. was found insensible, 
but was resuscitated. His preservation is attributed 
to the heavy rain with which he was wet. 

TRIAL OF GILBERT. 

This man, who was indicted a short time since for 
the murder of his wife, was put upon his trial last 
week, in the court of Oyer and Terminer of New- 
York. The fact of the murder was fully made out, 
and the defence set up was insanity. The jury gave 
a verdict of Not Guilty. Gilbert is the person who 
left Troy in search of his wife, and found her at a 
boarding-house, in the city of N. Y. sitting on a man’s 
lap—he called her out ofthe room, and then stab- 
bed her with a butcher’s knife. The particulars of 
this unfortunate circumstance were given in the 
Museum, a few weekssince. 


— 


SKETCH OF CHARACTERS. 

The editor of the National Banner, published: at 
Tennessee, has given a sketch of several distinguish- 
ed persons in Europe. He says Sir Walter Scott, in 
appearance, is a large, grey-headed old man, with a 
blind eye, lame leg, and an unmeaning physiogno- 
my. The Duke of Wellington is a tall, war-worn 

















MARRIED; 

In this town, on Monday morning last, by Rev. 
Mr. Edes, Mr. Edward Coddington, to Miss Mary 
Ann Danforth, all of this town. 

Tn Mendon, Mass. on Sunday evening last, by Rev. 
Mr. Dogget, Mr. David Davenport, of this town, to 
Miss Adelia E. F. Aldrich, daughter of Mr. Jabez Al- 
drich, of the former place. 























DIED; 


In this town, on Monday last, Mrs. Lydia Knowles, 
wife of Dr. Samuel Knowles, in the 61st year of her 
age. 

On Thursday morning last, Charles Augustus, aged 
four years, only son of Mr. Nathan Hawes. Funeral 
this afternoon, at two o’clock, from his father’s resi- 
dence, No. 302, North-Main-St. 

On Wednesday last, after a long and lingering ill- 
ness, which he bore with Christian fortitude and re- 
signation, Mr. Thomas L. Crapon, aged 30 years. 











(C7 New subscribersfor the Lapres Museum can 
have the numbers from the commencement of the 
volume, at one dollar and fifty cents per annum, by 
paying the same within three months from the time 
of subscribing. 
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